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head, giving full remunerative employment to skilled
artists in design and execution. But in most instances
the lines which mark off the work of the Association
from other organisations of a more strictly business
order are closely observed, the work being of a volun-
tary and informal nature, more recreative and educa-
tional than professional, and not forming the basis of a
complete commercial livelihood. The chief occupations
are hand-spinning, weaving, and embroidery of different
fabrics, and work in wood, metal, and clay, though a
great variation of minor handicrafts are also practised,
such as embossed and cut leather work, bookbinding,
and basket-making. A few of the classes are associated
with the South Kensington Science and Art Department,
certain others are partly supported by County Councils,
but most are free from official support and its accom-
panying control, and represent voluntary organisation
and working.

The rapid growth of this interesting movement is
evidenced by the fact that, beginning with 40 classes in
1884, it has now considerably more than 500 classes at
work. While many men and women of influence in art
and in society have taken an active part in endowing
and establishing centres of this work, notably Mr. and
Mrs. G. F. Watts and Lady Brownlow, the inspiration
has in large measure come visibly from Mr. Ruskin.
In the neighbourhood of his northern home a number
of hand industries, the embodiments of his teaching,
indicate his direct influence. Among the most interest-
ing of these is one which bears his name, the " Ruskin
Linen Industry " of Keswick, in which teaching is given
at cottage homes in spinning, weaving, embroidery, and
lace, and the more ambitious experiment in teaching aes in Ruskin," by Mr. E, T, Cook, p. 164, &c.rsonal conduct, and with more dependence
